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EDITORIALS 


—The writer undoubtedly 
can be accused of many 


our father and grandfather before us, we are strongly 


_ Association-conscious. The difficulty is, we are so en- 
-thused over the value of Association effort that we 


somehow get the idea we “belong” and so have a right 


- to enter our complaints for the good of the order. That 


happened in our report of the Group Marketing Session 


| at the recent Tri-State Meeting. Surprisingly, our 


friends, and for some reason or other we seem to be 


_ blessed with a good many, usually understand the 


intent. In this particular case an explanation is in 


_ order and it is a pleasure to bring readers the following 


letter from Mr. Paul Ritter, Chairman of the Associa- 


tion’s Merchandising Committee: 


Bridgeton, N. J., December 19, 1955 
Dear Ed: 


Just today I have had an opportunity to see the Canning 
Trade for December 12th and to read your report on the Group 
Marketing Program at the Tri-State Meeting. I express to 
you my appreciation for the fine spread that you gave our 
panel on Group Marketing under One Label. 


The Tri-State Association has been indeed fortunate that we 
have had, under the direction of Dr. Paul E. Nystrom, the 
support of the University of Maryland in making this panel 
available, but I do want to correct what perhaps might be an 
erroneous impression on your part to the effect that a presen- 
tation of this type showing the pros and cons of group mar- 
keting to the membership had been discussed as early as 
March, 1955, byour Merchandising Committee and would have 
been made regardless whether or not we were fortunate enough 
to have the excellent sponsorship of Dr. Nystrom and his staff 
at the University. 


You will recall that at the Spring Meeting the Merchandis- 
ing Committee did present an excellent panel discussion on 
label design which was, of course, well received and which we 
realized could only have an appealing interest to a very limited 
part of the Association membership. For this reason our com- 
mittee was most anxious to present something at the Annual 
Convention that would have more widespread appeal. I can 
assure you well in advance of the allied meeting where Dr. 
Burns expressed the interest of the University in such a pro- 
gram our committee had discussed the group marketing pro- 
gram and arrived at the conclusion that it would be a fine 
presentation to make and one that should have a great deal 
of interest among the Tri-State membership. I am sure such 
a presentation would have been made in December regardless 
of sponsorship. 


Perhaps we were somewhat “willy-nilly” in our failure to 
endorse such a program as you have pointed out, but regard- 
less of my own personal feelings on the matter I sincerely 
feel that our Committee and the Directors of the Association 
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were completely right in refusing to accept the act of sponsor- 
ship of a group marketing program at this time. 


Then too, I am surprised at your inference that perhaps 
there was some lack of unity in the opinions of the officers and 
the Board of Directors regarding the matter of Group Mar- 
keting which resulted in failure to sponsor such a program. 
This, certainly to the best of my knowledge and belief, is 
erroneous and I am quite sure that the stand of the Associa- 
tion represented the universal thinking of both the officers 
and directors. 


. Now that many of the facts regarding group marketing have 
been presented and we know a bit more about it, if a substan- 
tial part of the association membership shows interest in the 
further development of the subject, then it is time for the 
Association to come out and take a definite stand on the matter. 


Ed, I know you feel that the whole matter has a great deal 
of merit for the membership, and this being your honest con- 
viction, you are in an excellent position to foster further action 
on a program of group marketing. 

When the membership of the Association shows a true inter- 
est I agree wholeheartedly with you to the effect that the Asso- 
ciation should get going on the matter. 

Kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul J. Ritter 


Executive Vice President 
P. J. Ritter Co. 


PJR:ck 
MORE —In speaking of the lineage of 
CORRECTION John L. Baxter, Jr., new Presi- 


dent of the Maine Canners Asso- 
ciation on the front cover of the December 19th issue, 
the writer erroneously mentioned that Mr. Baxter’s 
father, who is known throughout the length and 
breadth of “canningdom”, is a past-president of the 
National Canners Association. We should have known 
better and regret sincerely the error but John, Sr., has 
been so active for so many years in NCA affairs the 
mistake, we believe, was a natural one. 


HAPPY —From all appearances, 1956 prom- 
NEW YEAR ises to be just the kind of successful 
year we would wish each and every 
one of our readers. If the industry exercises modera- 
tion in acreage planning, saving the excessive energy 
for sales and promotion, there’s no reason why the 
present happy market situation cannot continue. Our 
pledge is that we will bend every effort to supply read- 
ers with the tools necessary to accomplish this end. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


JANUARY 5-7, 1956— NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 

JANUARY 8-10, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 

JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 


vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. . 


(Meeting Jan. 16). 

JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 11th An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1956— OHIO STATE 
CANNERS SCHOOL, Student Union, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 16, 17, 1956 — OZARK 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION—Annual Conven- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

FEBRUARY 21-22, 1956 — IowA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS CONFERENCE, Ames, 
Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 

MARCH 2-3, 1956—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 

MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


APRIL 6, 1956 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 8-11, 1956 — S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION — Annual Conven- 
tion and Grocery Distribution Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


MAY 6-10, 1956—SUPERMARKET INSTI- 
TUTE — Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS—Annual Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1956 — IowA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


SUMMARY NATIONAL 
CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


NOTE: This is but a bare outline, subject 
to revision and addition of course. Com- 
plete details next week. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16th — Brokers 
Meeting—all day. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17th — Broker- 
Principal contact. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th—Brok- 
er-Principal contact. CMSA _ Exhibit 
opens 12:00 noon. Evening: Forty-Niner 
Meeting, Reception and Service Awards. 
NFBA Annual Dinner. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19th— CMSA 
Exhibit all day. Broker-Principal Con- 
tact. NCA Administrative Council and 
Board of Directors Meeting. NCA Food 
Editors Conference. In the afternoon: 
Research Laboratory Technical Session 
on syrup and syruping operations. Eve- 
ning: Old Guard Dinner; Dinner of State 
Secretaries. N.C.A. Dinner for Food 
Editors. 4 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th—CMSA Ex- 
hibit ali day. Broker-Principal contact. 
NCA Annual Business Meeting, featur- 
ing a program celebrating the enactment 
fifty years ago of the first Federal Pure 
Food Law. In the afternoon Research Lab 
and CMSA will present a program on 
instrumentation. Also, marketing and 
merchandising sessions featuring repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, and the report on a na- 
tional survey of canned food advertising 


and merchandising by retail stores. 


Raw Products Conference on Agricultural 
Research. Evening: Young Guard Dinner. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21st— CMSA 
Exhibit all day. CMSA Annual Meeting 
at 9:00 A.M. Canning Problems Confer- 
ence on Materials Handling, also Radia- 
tion Sterilization. Afternoon: Fishery 
products session featuring merchandis- 
ing and marketing of canned fish. Clos- 
ing General Session—Top level Agricul- 
tural Policy Session. ‘Where is the Farm 
Problem” — Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson; Farm Youth Winner, etc. Eve- 
ning: CSMA Dinner Dance. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


A special train will leave Indianapolis 


Sunday, January 15th, between 2:00 and © 


2:20 p.m., arriving at Atlantic City Mon- 
day morning, January 16th, according to 


a December 20th announcement by War- © 


ren R. Spangle, Secretary of Indiana 
Canners Association. The Special will 
leave Atlantic City Saturday, January 
21st at a time yet to be set. Special cars 
will be run on later dates, volume war- 
ranted, Mr. Spangle advises. Those desir- 
ing reservations should contact W. T. 
Rose, Pennsylvania Passenger Represen- 
tative at Indianapolis. 


NORTHWEST PRESENTS 
OUTSTANDING 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


“We hope you will excuse our enthusi- 
asm and lack of modesty”, says Cecil 
Tulley, Executive Vice President, North- 
west Canners Association, “but due to the 
helpful advice and hard work of our offi- 
cers and committees, and the willing co- 
operation of experts in many fields, we 
believe this year’s Convention Program 
(January 5, 6 and 7, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon) will prove to be one of 
the best the Association has ever organ- 
ized.” 


Speaking of the Conference on Mer- 
chandising Canned Foods, to be held Fri- 
day afternoon, January 6th, Mr. Tulley 
says “This is undoubtedly one of the most 
impressive aggregations of top-flight pro- 
motion people ever assembled in our in- 
dustry for this type of conference.” Not 
many folks will disagree. In panel form, 
entitled “Practical Considerations for 
Canners, Brokers, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers in Formulating Plans for Effective 
Marketing” the discussion will be mod- 
erated by Harold H. Jaeger, director of 
CMI’s Marketing Bureau. Norman W. 
Merrill, of Blue Lake Packers, will give 
the canners’ viewpoint; Truman Graves, 
National Chairman of National Food 
Brokers Association, the brokers’ view- 
point; Norman Carroll, Executive Vice 
President Pacific Mercantile Company, 
the wholesaler-retailer viewpoint; Charles 
Loeffel, Secretary and General Manager 
Ahrends Publishing Company, Chicago, 
the institutional distributor viewpoint, 
and Miss Poppy Cannon, Food Editor, 
House Beautiful, New York City, the con- 
sumers’ viewpoint. Representatives of 
the wholesale and retail trade in the 
Portland area will receive special invita- 
tions to attend this session. 


Governor Paul Patterson, of Oregon, 
an excellent speaker and statesman, will 
address the all-industry luncheon on 
Saturday afternoon. All business meet- 
ings are scheduled for Thursday, January 
5th, starting with a breakfast meeting of 
the Executive Committee at 8:00 a.m.; 
Board of Directors Meeting at 10:00: 
Membership Luncheon and Annual Meet- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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“WASTE DISPOSAL 


appropriated money to study feasible 


Disposal of Cannery Wastes 


in Ohio 


By H. D. BROWN 


Horticulture Dept., 
Ohio State University 


In 1953 the Ohio Canners’ Association 


methods of waste disposal so the mem- 


_ bers of this association may have infor- 


mation which would enable them to dis- 
pose of wastes without any danger of 
stream pollution. This research was con- 
tinued in 1954. The information gained 
during the two years of research has re- 
cently been published and reprints are 
available. 

The essential conclusions are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Both laniated and dissolved solids 


- could, by comminuting with a Fitzpatrick 


machine equipped with a %” mesh 
screen, be disposed of by spray irrigation 
through 4” or larger nozzles. 

2. Nozzle pressures should be compar- 
able to those recommended by manufac- 
turers. 

3. The Perfection (Model G-47A) was 
not satisfactory. The Rainy Bird Model 
80 could be used by plugging the smaller 
opening and inserting a %” nozzle on the 
spreader side plus an especially prepared 
“bumper” to insure rotation. The Skin- 
ner §.S.U. Super Senior Nozzle, equipped 
so the only discharge is through a %” 
opening on the spreader side, was the 
most satisfactory of the nozzles tested. © 

4. Beet color and nitrates were able to 
penetrate at least 2% feet of soil and on 


. tiled land these materials served to con- 


taminate the streams. 

5. The tile system on the Hirzel farms 
when plugged served as a means of un- 
derground storage (lagoon) from which 
the liquid either penetrated to deeper 
strata or was absorbed and transpired 
by the growing crops. This underground 
lagoon may ultimately prove of consider- 
able importance. Certainly it is less un- 
sightly and less odoriferous than above- 
ground lagoons. 

6. Tests at the Hirzel fields in 1954 in 
dicated that an 8-hour application fol- 
lowed by an 8-day rest period was en- 
tirely satisfactory with a rather sparce 
cover crop of rye and alfalfa. 

7. Laniated tomato peels sprayed into 
incropped soil became imbedded in the 
soil and retained color for several weeks. 
Chose sprayed onto corn cobs or exposed 


‘Taken from a paper delivered at the 48th An- 
1ual Convention, Ohio Canners Association, Cleve- 
ind, December 6, 1956. 
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vegetation quickly lost their red color. 
This is probably one of the manifesta- 
tions of oxidative changes. 

8. A survey of Ohio canners indicated 
that it cost from .38 cent to 2% cents 
per case (No. 2 equivalent) to separate 
the solids from the liquid wastes in 1953. 
At the Hirzel plant it cost approximately 
1 cent per case (No. 2 equivalent) to 
laniate and spray the combined liquid 
and solids into the land in 1954. Fig- 
ures include labor (1 hour per day), 2 
cents per kilowatt hour for electricity, 
and 10 years to liquidate the $6,000.00 
investment. 


1955 DATA 


During the 1955 season some improve- 
ments were made in the laniation system. 
These consisted of the installation of 
a Standard Indiana Pulper equipped 
with a coarse screen (.06) and powered 
with a 2 h.p.-motor above the laniator 
for the purpose of separating the liquid 
from the solids. (See illustration) The 
liquids fell directly into a 50-gal. tall 
cylindrical surge tank with a small frac- 
tion of the liquids diverted to the lania- 
tor to help wash the solids from the 
pulper to the bowl of the laniator. After 
laniation the solids plus the _ small 
amount of liquid fell by gravity into the 
surge tank from which the solids plus 
liquids were spray irrigated onto the 
field. Liquid and solid waste from toma- 
toes, beets, carrots and potatoes were all 
handled satisfactorily by this installa- 
tion. 

The writer is convinced that this or a 
similar set-up offers the most satisfac- 
tory method of waste disposal for can- 
nery wastes where the wastes as such 
have not as yet been converted into prod- 
ucts of economic value. 


SHARP INSTALLATIONS 

Several other spray irrigation systems 
were installed in 1954 and 1955. The 
installations at the Sharp Canning Com- 
pany at Rockford and Ohio City are typi- 
cal of installations where the solids were 
separated from the liquids and not 
laniated. 

In both instances separation was ef- 
fected with Standard Indiana pulpers, 
equipped with .060 screens and 7% h.p. 
motors. 


Waste Disposal System—Hirzel Can- 
ning Co., September, 1955. 


Liquid waste in each case was distrib- 
uted by twelve 1-inch sprinklers. For 
the disposal of 300 gals. per minute 
j2”xs»” nozzles were used and for 240 
gals. per minute %4”xs2” nozzles were 
used. The sprinklers were spaced 60 feet 
apart on the lines and the lines were 
90 feet apart. The larger sprinklers were 
operated at 50 pounds pressure and the 
smaller ones at 40 pounds presure. Ten 
to twelve acres of land were provided for . 
each installation. 


OPERATION DURING 
WINTER MONTHS 

As indicated in the published report it 
is possible to operate a spray irrigation 
system throughout the winter. The fol- 
lowing, taken from a letter from Max 
Dietz of the Gerber Products Company, 
will give the essential information re- 
quired for winter operation: 


“In regards to spraying during the 
winter months, there are a few preeau- 
tions which should be taken to insure a 
successful season. Initially we found 
that if we run our water into the lagoon 
at the farm and then pump from the 
lagoon to spray on the ground, the water 
has become too cold during its stand in 
the lagoon and it froze as soon as it hit 
the ground. In a few weeks we built up 
a glacier which was, in place, 4 and 5 
feet thick. Needless to say, we aban- 
doned this spot. We found that the tem- 
perature of the water in the lagoon was 
around 45°-50° F., while the temperature 
of the water coming into the lagoon from 
the plant was about 72° F. Incidentally, 
this waste water is quite warm due to 
the presence of retort water from our 
glass retorts in the factory. The water 
leaves the plant at approximately 80° F. 
and arrives at the farm at approximately 
ta” ¥. 


“We moved to a different area and put 
the suction line of our pump right at the 
outlet into the lagoon so we were pump- 


(Continued from Page 14) 
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Safety Conference Leaders from left: George Henken, Plant 
Superintendent, Blue Lake Packers; E. E. Hill, Plant Manager, 
Blue Lake; Ward Allen, California Packing Corporation, Port- 
E land; Cecil Tulley, Northwest Canners Association; and E. S. 
bare Benjamin, Canning Local #670, Salem. 


Northwest Canners Study Advan- 
tages of Safety Program 


A Food Processing Safety Conference, 
held December 9th at the Salem, Oregon, 
plant of Blue Lake Packers, Inc., and at- 
tended by some two hundred industry 
delegates, was so successful that an Asso- 
ciation Committee has been appointed to 
study the feasibility of an Association- 
sponsored program and to report back at 
the annual meeting on January 5Bth. 
Lorne Kitchen, Production Manager of 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co., is Chairman 
of that Committee. 


The Conference, the first industry- 
sponsored conference of its kind in the 
Northwest was an outgrowth and con- 
tinuation of the Governor’s Safety Con- 
ference, sponsored by the State Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, which sus- 
pended the series this year. Elmore Hill, 
Production Manager of Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, conceived the idea of holding the con- 
ference in a processing plant, and George 
B. Henken headed the Planning Com- 
niittee. 


The Conference time was divided be- 
tween formal speaking and table-panel 
discussions. The technique of these latter 
was unique. The Committee had ar- 
ranged for twenty tables of ten persons 
each and these people had been assigned 
to tables by numbers, so they wouldn’t be 
sitting with people from the same plant. 
A table moderator was appointed for 
each of the twenty tables. When a topic 
was introduced, each table panel would 
discuss that topic for ten minutes, trying 
to evolve a way of overcoming these in- 


jury problems. At the end of ten min- 
utes, solutions were called for by the 
General Chairman. When a table mod- 
erator raised his hand, a_ travelling 
microphone was rushed over to the table 
where the person who had an idea for 
solution endorsed by his table panel was 
given a chance to discuss the idea before 
the general meeting. A kitchen timing 
clock kept discussions crisp, clear and 
short. 


Speakers included William A. Calla- 
han, Chairman of the State Industrial 
Accident Commission; Ray Green, of the 
Commission; T. C. Ziegler, of the Hood 
River Apple Growers Association; Ward 
Allen, Northwest Personnel Manager for 
California Packing Corporation; and 
Cecil Tulley, Executive Vice President of 
the Northwest Canners Association. Sig- 
nificantly, E. S. Benjamin, of Cannery 
Local No. 670 acted as Moderator. 


Concrete evidence of the value of a 
plant safety program was provided in the 
statistics covering the Blue Lake per- 
formance. The program there was begun 
in January, 1953. 1952 paid claims 
totalled $19,290.22. During 1953 they 
dropped to $10,729.23; in 1954 to 
$8,658.90 and in 1955 thru September to 
$1,394.85. The statistics also showed a 
drop in major accidents. 


SETTING UP A PROGRAM 


Some of the effective methods of in- 
stalling a good safety program were out- 
lined by Mr. Allen of California Packing 
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Corporation, which firm has been safety f, 
conscious for many years. First of all, gs 
he said, management itself must be sold y 
and it must appreciate the costs of fail- 
ing to provide a proper safety program. y 


The first step in setting up an adequate” 
safety program is to appoint a safety aY 
committee made up of year-round work. // 
ers, proportionately divided between su- P 
pervisory and other employees, to which >‘ 
should be added representatives of sea- P 
sonal workers during the processing sea- 7) 
son. Membership should be rotated from 
year to year, he said. ar 

Allen said this committee should pro- 
ceed to study jobs and job classifications, © 
keep records of safety, and study them |‘ 
for leads on ways to improve safety rec- q V 
ords. The frequency of accidents for dif- |‘ 
ferent causes should be carefully studied >‘ 
to determine those most important. For‘ 

I 


example, it will usually be found that 
falls on wet floors cause about 23 percent 
of all accidents. Eye injuries cause about 7! 
11 percent. Cuts on hands and fingers ' 
cause about 10% percent. Sprains and 
strains cause about 6% percent. Derma- | 
titis causes about 6% percent. 


reduce hazards in the plant. Such haz- 
ards would include inadequate lighting, 
cramped quarters, machines’ without 
guards or with inadequate guards. The 
non-skid properties of floor coverings, 
safety practices on stairways and steps, 
and other specific danger points should © 
be considered. 


4 
Next, a committe should study ways to 


“The committee should develop a con- 
sciousness of the need for safety behavior 
and proper work methods of workers,” he 
said. They should encourage discussion. 
They should study accidents as they |. 
occur and how to prevent them in the 
future. There should be penalties for 9. 
infractions of the rules. There should be 
one or more men in the plant trained in 
first aid. 
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iPACKAGING 


Experiment Is Part Of Philadelphia 
' Project In American Stores Laboratory 


An experiment in the multiple packag-- 
ling of canned foods and how it affects 
sales will be conducted beginning Janu- 
} ary 1 as a special project within the 
~ structure of the National Canners Asso- 

‘ciation’s Philadelphia Project. The experi- 

‘ment is being undertaken through the 

of the Container Corporation 

‘of America, which is supplying cartons 
ty for running store tests on five products in 
ll, seven American Stores super markets 
Id which have been made available to NCA 
il- as a laboratory for testing canned foods 
m. merchandising techniques. 


te Products from the categories of canned 
ty vegetables, fruits, milk, soup and fish 
k- Shave been chosen. All brands of each 
u- product which are carried by American 
ch Stores will participate in the multiple 


a- packaging experiment. Three different . 


a- )packages will be tested, containing either 
m three, four or six cans in a unit. The 
multiple packaging will be done by NCA 
personnel at the store level. 


3s, Using the Latin square technique, the 
m jtest will involve seven stores for seven 
weeks each and will involve seven ways 


NCA and Container Corporation 
Join in Multiple Packaging Test 


similarly stocking 4-can and 6-can pack- 
ages in addition to single cans; and stock- 
ing single cans on the shelf only. 


Cost accounting records will be kept on 
packing the cartons and will be measured 
against sales results. 


The test will reveal whether consumers 
accept multiple packaging and what size 
package is most acceptable. It will reveal 
the saving in time for the retailer in price 
marking and shelf stocking, what sales 
results can be expected from multiple 
packaging and what size stores can best 
use multipacks. 


The Philadelphia Project, NCA’s ex- 
periment in canned foods’ marketing, cur- 
rently includes the collection and analysis 
of basic information from a _ ten-store 
laboratory in which NCA is studying the 
sales of 750 canned food items. Sales 
are being measured by unit, by brand, by 
product group. They are being measured 
against the sales.of other departments in 
the store, against sales per visible foot of 
other items, against traffic, against all 
grocery sales, and against average dollar 
sales per customer. 


Corollary investigations include the 


DOLE TEST-MARKETING 
NEW FROZEN PRODUCT. 


A new Dole label frozen food product . 


called Frozen Hawaiian Fruits is being 
test-marketed in the Los Angeles area by 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 


Components of the new product are } 
diced pineapple, banana and papaya: 
packed in guava and pineapple juice. AH. 
of the fruit is grown in Hawaii, and the. 
product is frozen fresh in Dole’s Honolulu : 


plant. 

Frozen Hawaiian Fruits is packed in 
211 size litho-labelled cans, and weight of 
contents is 13% oz. avoir. Prices per can 
in the test area have ranged a few cents 


over and under 30 cents, depending on 


retailer pricing. The product carries’“a 


25 cents per dozen special introductory 


allowance. 


f. got stocking the shelves, with each store evaluation of vertical shelf location in a 

.d trying each treatment in rotation for one test which rotates merchandise on each Dole entered the frozen product field in 
ir week | apiece. The ‘treatments include shelf from top to bottom and tabulates 1952 with frozen pineapple juice concen- 
at stocking only 4-can packages with no sales in each location, a test of display trate and frozen pineapple chunks. The 
it' Single cans available; stocking 6-can lighting and its effect on sales, and a test new frozen product marks the first time . 
it packages only; stocking 3-can packages of various types of displays and display the company has packed any fruit other 
"§ in addition to the single cans on the shelf; locations. than pineapple in its Honolulu plant. 
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Multipack cartons designed for use in Philadelphia Project on 
oned foods merchandising and selling are given the stamp of 
proval by R. H. Birchard, second from left, Vice President of 
1erican Stores Company, Philadelphia, NCA’s laboratory for 
' S$ project. Looking on left to right, are NCA’s representative 
' n Ellrich; Dr. Howard L. Stier, Director of NCA’s Division 
© Statistics; and Graham Dripps, Packaging Engineer for Con- 
‘: ner Corp. Five products will be tested in multipacks, in units 
© three, four and six cans. The test will get underway in 


nuary.: 
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Sherlock McKew en, 
Vice President in 
Charge of the Pacific 
| Division 
| Continental Can 
Company, entered 
retirement on De- 
cember 31st. Born in 
Baltimore, Mary- 
‘land, Mr. McKewen 
entered the food in- 
dustry in 1919 to be- 
come one of the most 

wi widely known and re- 
MR. McKEWEN spected “industry 
citizens”. A Gold Member of the Old 
Guard Society and a Director, Vice 
President, President and Ex-Officio of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion for nine years from 1937 to 1945, his 
friends are legion, stretching from coast 
to coast and from border to border. After 
returning from World War I, in 1919, he 
served as assistant to the General Man- 
ager of Chisholm Scott Company in 
Columbus, Ohio. In 1926 he joined Con- 
tinental Can Company as a sales repre- 
sentative, travelling the States of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and Colorado. He 
became Assistant District Sales Manager 
at Chicago in 1929. Appointed Assistant 
to the Executive Vice President in 1938, 
he served in this capacity until 1943, 
when he was elected Vice President with 
headquarters in New York City. From 
1943 to 1950 he served as Secretary and 
Treasurer of Continental and in 1950 
assumed the office he now vacates. As 
announced in the November 28th issue of 
this publication, he will be succeeded by 
H. M. Blinn, formerly general manager 
of the California District of the Pacific 
Division. Mr. McKewen’s many friends 
will join this publication in wishing him 
many, many years of happy and active 
retirement. 


The tenth annual Insect Control Con- 
ference with Industry will be held Jan. 
11 and 12 at the Loraine Hotel in Madi- 
son, Wis. E. H. Fisher, University of 
Wisconsin entomologist and program 
chairman for the event, says more than 
150 representatives from pest-control in- 
dustries will attend. Insect control spe- 
cialists from the University and commer- 
cial firms will discuss the latest research 
on chemical pesticides and recommenda- 
tions for their use. 


(Metal). 


The National Canned Tomato Council, 
Inc. will hold an open Directors’ Meeting 
from 1:00 to 2:30 P.M. in the Rowsley 
Room, located on the upper lounge floor 
of the Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
on Friday, January 20th. A_ general 
meeting will follow on the Same day 
from 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. in the West 
Room, located on the Tower Floor, in the 
same hotel, according to an announce- 
ment by Linwood C. Yates, Executive 
Secretary. All tomato canners and in- 
terested parties are urged to attend both 
meetings. The immediate future of the 
Tomato Council will be decided at the 
general meeting. A fine program is be- 
ing planned for this last, with Harold H. 
Jaeger, Director of Marketing, Can Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, presenting planned 
promotions for 1956. 


Robert T. Felton, General Manager, 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Company, Mos- 
cow, Idaho, has announced the following 
promotions: Walter E. Wilson to Man- 
ager of Seed Department; Robert K. 
Bonnett, Production and Sales Consul- 
tant; Stanley I. Trenhaile, in charge of 
Seed Production, Twin Falls, Idaho; 
Carl Eisinger, Plant Breeder and Melvin 
Vaagen, in charge of Seed Production, 
Quincy, Washington. Mr. Felton also 
announced that Herman Wilson, founder 
and President of the Company, is mak- 
ing a complete recovery from his late 
illness. 


Marshall R. Cam- 
mack of Walla Wal- 
la, Washington has 
moved to McFar- 
land, Wisconsin to 
act as midwest rep- 
resentative for 
Crites - Moscow 
Growers, Irv Cour- 
tice, Sales Manager 
of the firm has an- 
nounced. Cammack 
will serve Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Michigan 
canners and freezers. He is a. graduate 
of Virginia Tech and Washington State 
with an M.S. degree in Agronomy. He 
was formerly employed in the raw prod- 
ucts research for Libby, McNeill and 
Libby dealing largely with peas in the 
Blue Mountain, Washington area. 


MR. CAMMACK 


‘announced. Reservations and fees should © 
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Appointment of 
John H. Scherer 
division manager of | 
sales, can division, | 
Crown Cork & Sea 
Co. was announced | 
Dec. 22 by George 
W. Crabtree, execu- 
tive vice president 
and general manager 
of the can division. 
Before joining 
Crown, Mr. Scherer 
was vice president of 
sales for Permacel MR. SCHERER 
Tape Corp., subsidiary of Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. He will 
make his headquarters at 9300 Ashton — 
Rd., Philadelphia, reporting to Robert F. 
Duemler, can division vice president of — 
sales. 4 


The Illinois School for Growers, Can- — 
ners and Plant Operators will be held 4 
January 4th, 5th and 6th, on the Univer- © 
sity of Illinois campus and Urbana-Lin- 
coln Hotel, Urbana, Illinois, N. F. 
Oebker, Department of Horticulture, has 


be sent to Professor Oebker before Jan- — 
uary 3rd. Registrations will take place 
in the lobby of the hotel from 12:00 to — 
2:00 P.M. Wednesday, January 4th. The © 
school is presented with the cooperation 
of the Illinois Canners Association, and 
is conducted by the Department of Hor- 
ticulture, Department of Food Technol- | 
ogy and Agricultural Extension Service. k 


Don Sherrod, Waldon-Pacific Company, 
is the new President of the Portland, 
Oregon, Food Brokers Club. Dave Rob- 
inson, of Robinson Brokerage Company, 
is Vice-President with Jack McKnight, 
Marsh & Company, Secretary-Treasurer. 


IN MEMORIAM 


King S. Weeman, 83, President of the 
Shawano Canning Company, died Decem- 
ber 23, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Weeman was vice-president of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association in 1933 and 
1934, and served as president in 19365. 
He was a director of the National Can- 
ners Association for three years, begin- 
ning in 1936, and had been in the can- 
ning business since 1915. He is survived 
by his wife, Esther, one son, Allan J., of 
Shawano, a daughter, Miss Mary Pickett 
of Chicago, and four grandchildren, 
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Dr. Paul Erland- 
son, former chair- 
man of the physics 
department and as- 
sistant vice presi- 
dent of Southwest 
Research Institute, 
San Antonio, Texas, 
has been named di- 
rector of the depart- 
ment of physics of 
Continental Can 
Company’s new Cen- 
tral Research and 
Engineering Divi- 
sion, according to Curtis E. Maier, gen- 
eral manager of the division, which will 
ultimately employ 75 professional sci- 
entists and 25 administrative personnel. 

In his new position, Dr. Erlandson will 
head the company’s experimental work 
on the application of the principles of 
physics to the high speed automatic 
equipment used in manufacturing and 
closing metal, paper, plastic and com- 
posite containers and closures, as well as 
to its future ionizing radiation steriliza- 
tion program. 


DR. ERLANDSON 


POUKEY NAMED STOKELY 
MANAGER FOR NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN DISTRICT 
Stan Poukey, Cumberland, Wis., has 
taken over the post of District Manager 
for Northern Wisconsin of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., as of December 1, succeeding 
M. A. Dunham who will continue with 
advisory duties until his scheduled retire- 
ment next fall. “Dunny”, has been Dis- 
trict Manager at Cumberland since 1941 
and will next year complete 29 years 
service with Stokely-Van Camp. He was 
previously connected with the W. R. 
toach Company and the Fame Canning 
Company. Stan Poukey, who has been 
Assistant District Manager since 1953, 
has been with Stokely-Van Camp for 25 

years, 


NATIONAL 
CANNED SALMON WEEK 


National Canned Salmon Week of 1956 
vill be observed coast to coast February 
15-22, according to announcement by the 
ponsoring group, Conference of Pacific 
Coast Canned Salmon Brokers. 

P. S. Gage, G. P. Halferty Co., is exec- 
utive secretary of the 1956 National 
Canned Salmon Week Committee. Other 
nembers of the group are: John N. 
\llen, Skiner & Eddy Corp., Inc.; D. F. 
isrennan, Libby, McNeil & Libby; Phil 
‘armichael, Pelican Sales Co.; Karl 
fehn, Dehn & Co., Inc.; Arthur McGov- 
rn, McGovern & McGovern; Walter C. 
leredith, Kelley-Clarke Co.; L. A. 
‘etersen, New England Fish Co.; J. E. 
almon, Oceanic Sales Co.; Walter P. 
hiel, Jr.. Walter P. Shiel & Co.; R. E. 
ilver, Whiz Fish Products Co.; E. Guy 
Vilson, Whitney & Co. 

While some species of salmon for the 

55 pack in Alaska and the Pacific 

orthwest were limited, this did not 
eter the group from a decision to stage 
he special annual drive on behalf of 
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canned salmon packs from Alaska, Puget 
Sound and Columbia River. 

“We want to keep the consumer public 
and the hotel and restaurant industry 
aware of the goodness, convenience and 
economy of our canned salmon,” Gage 
said. “National Canned Salmon Week is 
a way of emphasizing one of our finest, 
basic foods, available in a ready-to-use 
form which is in line with the most mod- 
ern trends,” 

Gage said that leading national 
women’s magazines are set to present 
canned salmon dishes, both color and 
black and white photographs, during 
February and March, and newspaper 
food pages nationwide will also feature 
dishes made with canned salmon. 


The annual meeting of the Associated 
Grocery Brokers of San Francisco, Calif., 
was held recently with the election of 
officers, as follows: President, Melvin J. 
Shallock, a partner in the Keélley-Clarke 
Co.; vice-president, Robert LeBaron, of 
the Clyde LeBaron Co.; secretary, Her- 
man Bauer, Bower Brokerage Co., and 
treasurer, Robert McHenry, Steinhardter 
& Nordlinger. 


P. A. Taylor, for several years on the 
sales staff of the Bercut-Richards Pack- 
ing Co., Sacramento, Calif., has been 
made assistant sales manager of the 
firm. 


This 1s a planning meeting being 
interrupted by the photographer. 
It is part and parcel of a unique 
concept of selling the New York 
Market that is being developed 
by the food brokerage firm of B. 
Meier & Son. This concept begins 
with the idea that a buyer isn’t just 
a buyer any more. So a salesman 
can’t just make a sale any more. 
He must create one. And to create 
a sale he must present the buyer 
with a plan: a plan with which the 
buyer can sell the product, 


But every product is different. So 
is every customer. And so is every 
selling plan, That means today’s 
creative salesman must know every- 


THIS, TOO, IS SELLING NEW YORK 


B. MEIER & SON INC., 209 Bronx Terminal Mkt., Bronx 51, N. Y. 


thing there is to know about his 
customer ; hiscustomer’s customer ; 
his product; his competition. And 
he must know how to apply what . 
he knows to create a plan that the 
customer will buy. 


That’s a tall order. And so are 
many we write. 


We prefer to take a tight grip on 
just a handful of products and so 
give to each that attention to 
which it is entitled. But if your 
product can enable us to offer a 
more complete line to the trade 
and so help our current principals. 
we would be most interested in 
talking to you about it. 
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See the Newest and 


Finest FMC Machines 
and Equipment— 


Yours for More 
Profitable Operations 


200 flo 


CUS 
d 


Big Top Equipment Stars 


\AZ 
FMC Model 3A Corn Cutter HI 
Z\I/N\ Nothing ever before like it! Cuts corn, cuts costs, greatly atl 

I improves the product! No one responsible for processing yy eee and many other FMC Stars e 
corn for canning or freezing should miss seeing this sen- 
sational new cutter! You'll learn what high-speed ASD W\ including: ; 
— Automatic Size Detection — really means! Telescoping Pocket u 

“‘Sure-Way”’ Caser Hand Pack Filler 

Vig FMC “STERILMATIC” Continuous Corrthes Filler 

=> = . 

Non-Shock Caser High-Pressure Steamer 
Pressure Cooker and Cooler 

-Pocket M&S Fill Corn Husker } 

One of the new FMC 3 shell “‘Sterilmatic’’ units will be M&S “Key” Cleaner 

shown at our booth— your chance to see what's being D 

done in the most advanced processing lines of this type! 24-Valve Juice Filler seeped Me 

FMC representatives will be on hand to answer all your Knife Honer 15-Station Pea & Bean Filler m 


questions on this and other FMC equipment. French Style Bean Slicer “‘Jet’’ Disposer 


fine for 


PRECISION 
OPERATIONS 


YEARS AHEAD 


IN DESIGN 


This year FMC is going to have one of the largest 
and most interesting displays it has ever had at 
a Canners Show. Of the more than 20 units to 

be shown, many will be shown for the first 
time. All of them are either new items for FMC, or 

HE PLACE incorporate new features that are sure to capture your 

+ Atlantic City, attention. We hope you will be there to share in the activity 
‘low Jersey Ay and meet with us at our FMC booth. Welcome to FMC... 

1E DATES and the Greatest Canners Show of them all! 


“anuary 18 to 
FOOD MACHINER 


-1,1956 
ADDRESS 


“soup Avene «FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


eadquarters 


Canning Machinery Division 


a hinery General Sales Offices: 
ane a SORE WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


Fa fme for 10" ck > 

AN OO 00 THES 


NORTHWEST PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ing at 1:00, and an Organization Meet- 
ing for the Board of Directors at 4:00 p.m. 

On Friday morning there will be the 
eanned fruit and vegetable cutting bee, 
which has reached near perfection in this 
area. In addition to regular packs and 
reports, there will be samples of experi- 
mental packs of new varieties from the 
plots of the Oregon and Washington Ex- 
periment Stations and samples employing 
new processes, with discussions of avail- 
able data with respect to growth charac- 
teristics, processing quality, etc. Also on 
Friday morning there will be the first 


session of the Raw Products Conference, 


the second to come on Saturday morning. 
Experts from Oregon and Washington 
Experiment Stations will discuss various 
fruit and vegetable diseases, insects and 
their control. 


On Friday afternoon the merchandis- 
ing section discussed above and on Satur- 
day morning, in addition to the Raw 
Products Conference, a Canning Problems 
Conference, during which such subjects 
will be discussed as Packaging Foods in 
Glass; Preparing a Student for a Career 
in Food Processing; Current Research of 
Interest at OSC; Automation in Process 
Control; Cold (irradiation) Sterilization 
versus Heat Sterilization; Quality Prob- 
lems in Cold Sterilization. 


Also the committee should give atten- 
tion to the personal hygiene of workers. 
And finally, the committee must be an 
example to the rest of the crew. 


Allen revealed some of the results of 
California Packing Corporation’s 1955 
eye-testing program. In 1955 the com- 
pany experimented with eye-testing to 
determine the susceptibility of persons to 
injury caused by eye defects, in order 
to assist with correction of vision defects 
and to aid in proper job placement. They 
found it has been successful enough to 
warrant continuation during the coming 
year for further evaluation. 


In one instance the examination of 727 
cannery employees required 1312 minutes 


each during examination, at a cost, ex- 
clusive of administration, of 47 cents per 
person. Equipment was rented which is 
simple to operate and doesn’t require spe- 
cialized help. 


The program was completed in the 
morning at Blue Lake Packers with the 
showing of a safety film describing how 
to analyze the safety problem in the 
plant. The film was furnished through 
California Packing Corp. 


1956 WISCONSIN 
CONVENTION SET 


The Wisconsin Canners Association’s 
Board of Directors has approved sched- 
uling the 1956 Wisconsin Canners con- 
vention at the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee on November 7 and 8, a Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Marvin Verhulst, 
Secretary has announced. The dates of 
November 12 and 13 (Monday and Tues- 
day) are not available at the Schroeder 
Hotel because of a previously scheduled 
national convention and the dates of No- 
vember 5 and 6 which the hotel had been 
holding for the Canners, are not accept- 
akle because November 6 will be election 
day. Alternative dates and locations 
were considered, but the Board felt the 
change to the midweek position would 
cause the least inconvenience. 


DISPOSAL OF CANNERY WASTE 
IN OHIO 


(Continued on Page 7) 


ing plant water which was close to 72° F. 
We found that in so doing we were able 
to spray for a prolonged period of time 
with only a small amount of ice build-up 
on the vegetation around the periphery 
of the circular area we were spraying. 


“From these tests we concluded that 
winter spraying was feasible. The fol- 
lowing year we set out to do it full'scale. 
We felt that to keep the ground from 
freezing up too hard between sprayings, 
it would be best if we cut down our rota- 
tion schedule so an area would be 
sprayed three times a week instead of 
two times a week so as not to allow suf- 
ficient time for a deep penetration of 


frost when it was not being sprayed. 
Apparently the water has been warm 


enough to drain properly before it has a_ 


chance to freeze and either water tem- 
perature or bacterial action has kept the 
frost out of the ground quite well. We 


did run into times when it was extremely 4} 


cold and we thought it advisable not to’ 
spray and on these occasions we ran 
water into our lagoon where it stood 
until spring and was pumped out and 
sprayed on the ground. These periods 
have never lasted for more than two or 
three days at a time. 


“We have also found that even though 
our irrigation pipe is supposedly the self- 
draining type, it is advisable to take the 
joint apart at all low spots in the pipe 
so it can drain more freely and adequate- 


ly to prevent freezing in the pipes. We 4 


do have one spot which does freeze up 
and that is where our main distribution 


pipe goes under the road to the east end — 
of the farm. This is a low spot in the 
pipe and since we are not able to drain © 
We do not © 
wish to spray on the east side of the — 
road during the winter months anyway ~ 


it, we merely let it freeze. 


since we are trying to concentrate our 
sprays into a smaller area. 


“Another thing which we found in our 
experience was that continual spraying 
into the winter months on our tree plant- 
ing was injurious in that it prolonged 
the season on the trees, keeping the sap 
up in the trees so late that when the 
heavy frosts did hit, the trees were 
severely damaged and many of them 
killed. If there is any valuable vegeta- 
tion in the area to be sprayed it is advis- 
able not to spray after the month of 
October in climatic conditions similar to 
ours. 


“Needless to say, we have heaters in 
our pump house and during the winter 
months we keep the pump house warm to 
assure that we do not have any damage 
to the expensive pumping equipment due 
to freeze-up. As you know, we have two 
pumps, one of which carried the load 
most of the time and the other of which 
is a standby. It is conceivable that the 
standby pump could freeze up upon 
standing during severe weather.” 


14 


A large building in Twin Falls, Idaho, described as one of the 


foreman, 
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finest warehouse type buildings in the State, has been purchased 
by Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo., to replace a smaller process- 
ing and storage plant which the 111-year-old firm has maintained 
in Twin Falls for the past 20 years. 


The one-story brick-and-concrete structure is 250 feet long by 
100 feet wide, and has a maximum storage capacity of about 
eight million pounds of bagged seed. The newly-acquired build- 
ing will serve as production headquarters for the company’s 
Idaho and other mountain growing regions. Donald M. Murphy, 
vice president, wil] continue as manager with Joe Boyd as 
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5.9 million tons, according to a year-end 
December 19th report of the Crop Re- 


4 
| 


1955 Crop Roundup 


VEGETABLES 


1955 production of the eleven principle | 
' vegetables for processing at 6.1 million 
- tons was 4 percent greater than both the 


1954 and ten year average production of 


porting Board. Inasmuch as this produc- 
tion came from an acreage which was 2 
percent less than that of 1954 and 7 per- 
cent below average and the smallest har- 
vested since 1950, it is readily apparent 
that average yields for these crops as a 
group continued their upward trend. 


Crops contributing to the expansion 


_ of this year’s output included asparagus, 
_ cucumbers, green peas, pimientoes, spin- 
ach and tomatoes. The record large crop 
_ of asparagus for processing, harvested in 


1955 (128,400 tons), exceeded the pre- 


: vious year’s production by 25 percent, 
_ and the ten-year average of 99,000 tons 


_ by approximately 28 percent. 


Harvested 


' acreage at 115,060 acres, was up about 


14 percent over 1954, and something over 


| 40 percent over the ten-year average 


1944-53. 


The production of cucumbers for pickles 


- at 312,100 tons is about 2 percent above 
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1954 and 25 percent more than average, 
thanks to a yield of nearly 2% tons per 
acre, compared with 2.2 in 1954 and an 
average of 1.97. Green pea production 
at 454,200 tons was up 3 percent from 
1954, but only slightly above average, 
due principally to a low yield in 1954 
(1,875 lbs. as compared with 2,095 lbs. 
and 2,030 lbs. in 1955 and ten-year aver- 
age, respectively.) Acreage was not 
‘reatly different; 430, 427 and 434 thous- 
and for the ten-year average, 1954 and 
1955 respectively. Pimiento production 
it 34,500 lbs. was 55 percent above that 
f 1954 and the third largest of record, 
s a result of favorable growing condi- 
ions in Georgia, where the yield in- 
reased from a ten-year average of 1.12 
‘ons, a 1954 yield of .70 tons to 1.37 tons 
n 1955. Spinach production at 123,000 
‘ons, was up % over 1954 and is the larg- 
st since 1951. This year’s processing 
omato crop of 3,224,500 tons was 20 per- 
ont larger than that of 1954, only mod- 
rately larger than the average 3.1 mil- 
‘on tons, 
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Production of snap beans, lima beans, 
sweet corn, beets and cabbage for kraut 
declined in 1955. Production of snap 
beans at 310,100 tons declined 9 percent 
from the record 1954 production but 
showed an increase of 31 percent over the 
ten year 1944-53 average. 1955 decline 
was due to an acreage reduction—138,690 
as compared with 154,000 acres in 1954 
though 10 percent higher than the ten- 
year average. Lima bean production at 
87,300 tons was 15 percent below 1954 
but 23 percent above ten year average. 
Decline due largely to an 11 percent cut 
in acreage, 111,920 to 99,210 although 
yield also reduced from .92 to .88 tons per 
acre. Compared with ten-year average, 
acreage increased about 13 percent from 
88,080 and yield increased from .80 tons 
per acre. Sweet corn production at 1,168,- 
700 tons was 22 percent less than 1954, 
reflecting lower acreage 388,570 as com- 
pared with 453,210 in 1954, and decreased 
yield 3.01 tons as compared with 3.28. 
These figures compare with ten-year 
average production of 1,239,800, an acre- 
age of 466,950 and a yield of 2.67. Al- 
though there was an increase in beet 
acreage from 15,570 in 1954 to 17,520 in 
1955, production declined 5 percent from 
146,800 to 139,400 tons because of a sharp 
decline in yield from 9.43 to 7.96 tons per 
acre. These figures compare with an aver- 
age acreage of 16,250, a yield of 8.69 anda 
production of 143,100 tons. Utilization 
of cabbage for kraut dropped to the low- 
est point since 1947. Relatively light 
cabbage production in 1955 (160,700 tons 
compared with 208,100 in 1954 and an 
average 189,100) resulting from a re- 
duced acreage (13,250 compared with 15,- 
630 in 1954 and an average 17,810 acres) 
and lower yields (12.13—13.31 and 10.40 
respectively) was responsible for the 
smaller kraut pack this year. 


LEADING STATES—California again 
leads all other states in production of 
vegetables for processing and in 1955 
accounted for 36 percent (2.2 million 
tons) of the nation’s output of the eleven 
crops included in the report. Tomatoes 
account for the bulk of California’s proc- 
essed vegetable production — 1,989,500 
tons, 48 percent larger than the 1954 
California production of 1,343,600 tons 
and 54 percent greater than the ten-year 
average. Wisconsin was second most im- 


portant producer (521,600 tons), Minne- 
sota third (368,700 tons), New York 
fourth (330,700 tons), Illinois fifth (320,- 
000 tons) and Indiana sixth (314,600 
tons). 


In value of 1955 production California 
also led 76.1 million dollars; Wisconsin 
second, 21.6 followed by Oregon 16.1, New 
York 14.4, Illinois 13.0, New Jersey 12.2 
and Minnesota 11.7 million dollars. 

In terms of harvested acreage Wiscon- 
sin was No. 1 with 260,600 acres, followed 
by California 224,800, Minnesota 152,- 
760, Illinois 106,880, New York 94,250, 
Washington 89,000 and Oregon 85,780 
acres. 


SWEETPOTATOES — Sweetpotato 
production this year is estimated at 38,- 
406,000 bushels — 27 percent above the 
30,131,000 bushels harvested last year 
but 18 percent below average. The 1955 
crop, though small compared with the 
average of 46,951,000, is the largest since 
1950. An estimated 357,400 acres were 
harvested in 1955, about 4 percent above 
the 343,500 acres harvested the previous 
year but 28 percent below average. An 
average yield of 107.5 bushels per acre 
was realized in 1955—nearly 20 bushels 
above 1954 and the highest of record. 

In Louisiana, an expanded acreage, 
ample to heavy rainfall during the grow- 
ing season, plus fairly good harvesting 
weather, resulted in the largest produc- 
tion since 1950. The crops in Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Georgia developed under rather favor- 
able conditions and for the most part 
good yields and quality were realized. 
Alabama made above-average yields. Ex- 
cessive rains during the maturing season 
in the principal producing areas of the 
Carolinas and Virginia lowered yields. 
Maryland had a good growing season 
both for set and tuber sizing. In New 
Jersey, hot and dry conditions during 
July followed by excessive rainfall dur- 
ing August resulted in vigorous vine 
growth but only moderate yields. 


FRUITS 


COMMERCIAL APPLES — The com- 
mercial apple crop is estimated at 105,- 
293,000 bushels, 4 percent less than the 
1954 crop and 1 percent below the ten- 
year average. About 2% million bushels 
of the total production were left unhar- 
vested. Most of this economic abandon- 
ment was in New York and New England 
where production was considerably above 
average, 
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Production in the Eastern States 
totaled 45,637,000 bushels, 16 percent less 
than last year but 3 percent above aver- 
age. Sharp reductions from last year in 
some Appalachian areas offset increases 
in New York and New England. The 
Central States total of 15,019,000 bushels 
is 8 percent less than last year and 20 
percent below average. Production in the 
Western States was the largest since 
1950, totaling 44,637,000 bushels, 13 per- 
cent more than last year. 

New York production is estimated at 
17,100,000 bushels, slightly more than in 
1954 and 22 percent above average. An 
estimated 10 percent of the New York 
production was left unharvested, mostly 


drops not picked up. Quality was excel- 


lent but a very dry summer caused small 
size on some varieties. The New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania crops were moderately 
smaller than last year. 

Maryland production was down about 
one-quarter from last year’s large crop 
but only slightly below average. The Vir- 
ginia crop of 5,500,000 bushels was less 
than one-half of the large 1954 crop and 
39 percent below average. Production 
held up well in the northern Shenandoah 
area but a late March freeze resulted in 
near failures in most other areas of the 
State. The West Virginia crop was down 
about one-third from last year but slight- 
ly above average. The North Carolina 
crop was a near-failure. 

The Washington crop of 28,600,000 
bushels was the largest since 1950 and 23 
percent larger than last year. The un- 
usually late season resulted in consider- 
able small-size fruit and poor color on 
some varieties. Harvest was interrupted 
by cold, wet weather around November 1 
and some fruit was left unharvested. The 
Oregon crop of 2,900,000 bushels was also 
the largest since 1950. There was some 
loss by freezing in early November. Cali- 
fornia production was down 4 percent 
from last year but 12 percent above 
average. 


PEACHES — The 1955 peach crop 
totaled 51,291,000 bushels —16 percent 
less than the 1954 crop and 25 percent 
less than average. The North Atlantic 
and Western Regions produced above 
average crops but production in each of 
the other areas was below average. The 
Southern crop was a near failure this 
year because of spring frost damage. 
California Clingstone peaches are esti- 
mated at 22,585,000 bushels—17 percent 
above last year and 5 percent above aver- 
age. Clingstones are used primarily for 
canning. United States production other 
than California Clingstones totaled 28,- 
706,000 bushels—32 percent less than last 
year and 39 percent below average. Cali- 
fornia Freestones are estimated at 11,- 
834,000 bushels —1 percent below last 
year but 4 percent above average. Har- 
vest in nearly all areas of the West was 
the latest in recent years. The Wash- 
ington crop was the largest since 1949. 
The Colorado crop was smaller than last 
year but above average. 
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In the Northeast, production in each 
of the New England States was above 
average and above last year. The New 
York crop was about average in size. In 
the Middle Atlantic area, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia were 
above average while Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia were below average. Total 
production in the 10 Early Southern 
States totaled only 86,000 bushels com- 
pared with the average of 13,872,000 
bushels. Most areas of the North-Central 
States were damaged to some extent by 
spring freezes. The Michigan crop, at 
2,150,000 bushels, was 57 percent of aver- 
age. The Illinois crop was very short 
with a near-failure for the commercial 
crop in the southern part of the State. 


PEARS—The 1955 pear crop is esti- 
mated at 30,511,000 bushels, slightly 
larger than the 1954 crop but slightly 
below the ten-year average. The three 
Pacific Coast States produced 91 percent 
of the estimated United States produc- 
tion in 1955. The Bartlett pear crop in 
the Pacific Coast States totaled 20,751,- 
000 bushels, slightly more than in 1954 
and 9 percent above average. Production 
of other varieties in these States totaled 
6,885,000 bushels, 17 percent more than 
the short 1954 crop but only slightly 
above average. 

The California Bartlett crop, reduced 
by spring frost damage in some areas, 
totaled 12,751,000 bushels, 15 percent less 
than the record 1954 crop but 7 percent 
above average. The 1955 Bartlett crops 
in Washington and Oregon were the larg- 
est in several years. Production of other 
varieties was also much larger than last 
year in the Northwest States but the 
California crop was smaller. Size and 
quality were better than usual in nearly 
all areas. 

The Michigan pear crop was consider- 
ably larger than last year and above 
average. New York production was the 
largest in several years, although below 
average. Pear production was extremely 
short in all Southern States as a result 
of a late March freeze. 


CITRUS — Early and mid-season or- 
anges for the 1955-56 season were fore- 
cast at 67.0 million boxes as of December 
1— slightly less than indicated on Novem- 
ber 1 and 3 percent less than the 1954-55 
crop. Valencia oranges were forecast at 
65 million boxes —6 percent above last 
season. The total grapefruit crop is in- 
dicated at 45.2 million boxes—7 percent 
above last season. 


In most Florida. citrus - producing 
areas, trees and fruit were generally in 
good condition on December 1 despite con- 
tinued dry weather during November. 
Orange production is indicated to be 3 
percent above last season and grapefruit 
9 percent larger. 

Texas has prospects for 4 million boxes 
of citrus fruit this season, the most since 
the freeze of 1951. Growing conditions 
were favorable during November. 
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California weather during November 
was favorable for the development of cit- 
rus crops. 
15 percent smaller than last year. Color- 
ing and maturing of early oranges have 
been slow. Harvest in central Califor- 
nia began about mid-November but move- 
ment was light until the first week in 
December. Valencia oranges are indi- 
cated to be 5 percent above last season. 
Harvest of Valencias will not begin until 
late February or early March but will 
continue through the summer and fall. 

Arizona citrus prospects are only fair. 


PLUMS AND PRUNES —The Cali- 
fornia plum crop of 88,000 tons was 22 
percent larger than the short 1954 crop 
and 9 percent above average. Cullage of 
harvested plums under the marketing 
agreement was 2,000 tons, compared with 
4,000 tons in 1954. The Michigan plum 
crop was reduced about one-third from 
last year by a late spring freeze. 

California production of dried prunes 
is estimated at 135,000 tons (dry basis), 
25 percent less than the large 1954 crop 
and 22 percent below average. Produc- 
tion of prunes for all purposes in Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon totaled 96,800 
tons (fresh basis). This is 43 percent 
more than the 1954 total but 9 percent 
below the 10-year average. Production 
was larger than last year in all of the 
Northwest except western Oregon where 
rains at harvest time caused heavy 
losses. Estimated utilization of the total 
1955 crop in the Northwest States is as 
follows, with 1954 totals in parentheses: 
sold fresh 47,400 tons (25,330); canned 
24,000 tons (26,640); dried 5,000 tons 
(3,200) ; frozen 1,100 tons (2,400); used 
in farm household 4,800 tons (3,330). An 
estimated 2,900 tons of the 1955 produc- 
tion were left unharvested because of low 


prices and 700 tons of lower grade har- 


vested fruit was not utilized. Practically 
all of the 1954 crop was harvested and 
utilized. 


SWEET CHERRIES — Production of 
sweet cherries is estimated at 117,280 
tons—20 percent above last season and 25 
percent above average. The leading sweet 
cherry States of California, Oregon and 
Washington were each above last year 
and average with crops of 36,000 tons, 
31,000 tons and 25,500 tons, respectively. 
The other Western States except Utah 
were above average but only Idaho was 
above 1954. The season in the West was 
much later than usual, and harvest was 
not completed until mid-August. Rains 
in late July in Washington and Oregon 
caused considerable damage to sweet 
cherries. The Great Lakes States pro- 
duced a crop about the same size as last 
year and 48 percent above average. The 
New York crop was a record high of 
6,300 tons. In Michigan, a freeze in May 
caused considerable damage but weather 
thereafter was favorable. The Michigan 
crop is estimated at 7,500 tons—16 per- 
cent below last season but 26 percent 
above average. 
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SOUR CHERRIES — Production of 
sour cherries is estimated at 150,350 tons 
—40 percent larger than last year and 28 
percent above average. The crop in the 
Great Lakes States totaled 139,000 tons. 
Larger crops than last year are esti- 
mated for each of these States and each 
is above average except Ohio. The Michi- 
gan crop amounted to 73,000 tons despite 
considerable spring freeze damage. 


The crop in the Western States is placed 
at 11,350 tons — slightly less than last 
season and slightly less than average. 
Declines from last year for Utah and 
Washington more than offset increases in 
the other Western States. 


CRANBERRIES — The 1955 crop is 
estimated at 1,035,400 barrels—slightly 
above the 1954 crop and almost a fourth 
above average. Each of the 5 producing 
States had crops above average. Massa- 
chusetts produced 560,000 barrels this 
year compared with 590,000 last. year. 
The season was early and harvest was 
completed about mid-October. 


Color, size and keeping quality were 
about average. The New Jersey crop 
turned out below earlier indications and 
was slightly less than last season. Wis- 
consin had a record crop of 315,000 bar- 
rels. .About half of the Wisconsin crop 
was mechanically harvested this year and 
about half was mechanically dried.. The 
season in Washington and Oregon was 
late and berries were smaller than usual. 
The Washington crop was only three- 
fourths as large as last year but the Ore- 
gon crop was equal to last year. 


APRICOTS—The 1955 crop of apri- 
cots is estimated at 267,900 tons—72 per- 
cent above last year and 14 percent above 
average. California produced 242,000 
tons, the largest crop since 1946. The 
Washington crop, at 21,000 tons, is al- 
most twice the 1954 production. About 
a fifth of the Washington crop was not 
harvested because of lack of market and 
canning demand late in the season. The 
Utah crop was average but 4 percent be- 
low last year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Year-End Inventories Slow Trading—Pre- 
Convention Buying Indicated—Better Call 
For 10’s Anticipated — Following Tomato 
Market Up—Rising Citrus Market Foreseen 
—Salmon, Sardines Strong—Tuna Quiet— 
Fruits Generally Strong With Peaches Show- 
ing Some Possibility Of Weakness—Rising 
Apple Market Indicated. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 29, 1955 


THE SITUATION — The New York 
trade is in the midst of the traditional 
holiday market, and very little actual 
business is being transacted in canned 
foods. To add to the general trading 
inertia which the year-end holidays are 
increasingly bringing in their wake, the 
fact that most buyers are busily engaged 
in year-end stock-taking alone precludes 
much attention to new buying at this 
time. 


THE OUTLOOK—End-of-the-year in- 


. ventories, it is indicated, are revealing 


shortages in a number of staple lines. 
This does not indicate any immediate 
shortage problem, but does point the need 
of additional covering to take care of re- 
quirements for the remainder of the cur- 
rent marketing season. Hence, it is ex- 
pected there will be a general reviving in 
buyer interest during the coming week, 
with some distributors endeavoring to 
pick up unsold canner carryovers before 
convention time. While there are a few 
soft spots in the market, canned foods 
generally will go into the new year in an 
extremely strong statistical position. 


MORE CALL FOR 10s?—Some mar- 
ket observers see a potentially broaden- 
ing market for canned foods in the in- 
stitutional field, as a result of studies 
now being jointly considered by the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and the Institutional Food 
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Manufacturers’ Association for closer co- 
operation in catering to the wants of the 
$16 billion annual institutional food mar- 
ket. These study discussions are now in 
a premilinary stage, and the proposed 
program is expected to come into full 
bloom some time during the coming year. 


TOMATOES—A sellers’ market con- 
tinues in evidence in tomatoes, but buyers 
continue rather conservative in seeking 
replacements, and apparently are re- 
signed to following the market upward. 
Supplies of standard 1s below $1 are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to locate in the Tri- 
States, with 303s generally at $1.30 or 
better, and 2%s around $2.20-$2.25, while 
$7.50 is bottom on 10s, with few sellers 
at that figure. California canners have 
been busy in completing shipments from 
the new pack against orders previously 
booked, and the spot market is nominal. 
It is expected that going prices will be 
considerably above early-season figures 
when offerings are resumed. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — With the 
exception of peas and green beans, it is 
still a shortage situation on major vege- 
tables as canners get ready for the 1956 
selling campaign. Indications are that 
buyers during the next few weeks will 
keep a close watch on the resale market, 
in the belief that some buyers who may 
have overbought on some items earlier in 
the season will release some of their ex- 
cess supply when end-of-the-year stock- 
taking is completed. 


CITRUS—Here, again, it is a sellers’ 
market in the making, with upward price 
pressures still prevailing in Florida, 
where canners are engaged in scramble 
with concentrators and chilled juice proc- 
essors for available fruit supplies. There 
were no price changes reported in canned 
single-strength juices during the week, 
but the market is expected to continue to 
to edge upward during the first quarter 
of ’56, and distributors have been. taking 
in stocks at current levels in anticipation 
of such a development. 


SALMON—A strong market rules in 
all grades of salmon, with the supply - 
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situation still on the short side as the 
trade closes out the year. Buyers are in- 
terested in odd lots of fancy reds and 
chinooks, and are likewise looking for 
pinks and good quality chums. 


SARDINES — Maine canners will go 
into the new year with a strong situation 
prevailing and prospects that the coming 
season’s pack will come on a virtually 
bare market. Prices are firm as the year 
closes. 


TUNA — Demand in tuna has been 
rather quiet in recent weeks, and canners 
are pinning their hopes for a strong mar- 
ket on the expectation of a good trade 
buying movement for the Lenten season. 
Currently, fancy white albacore is being 
offered for coast shipment at $12 for 
halves and $23.50 for ones, with chunk 
halves at $11.25 and flakes at $8.50. 
Fancy solid pack light meat halves com- 
mand $11, with ones at $21.50, while on 
standard lightmeat halves offerings are 
reported at $10.75, all f.o.b. west coast. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With the 
recent break in fruit cocktail on the 
coast, buyers are looking over the situa- 
tion with respect to- other fruits more 
carefully, but are finding a generally 
strong market, with the possible excep- 
tion of cling peaches, where some buyers 
are expecting an early weakening in 
values. Canners are generally holding 
halves unpeeled apricots steady around 
$2.80 on choice 2%s, with whole peeled 
commanding the same figure. On Royal 
Anne cherries, prices hold at $4.30 or bet- 
ter on fancy 2%s, with choice around 
$3.80-$3.90. Cling peaches are available 
at $2.85 on choice halves 2%s, with 
standards at about $2.70. Fruit cocktail 
is being offered at $3.20 for choice 244s 
in heavy syrup and $3.35 for fancy, while 
fruits-for-salad hold at $3.75 for fancy 
2%s and $3.40 for choice. Bartlett pears 
are quoted at $3.75 or better for fancy 
%s, with choice 2%s at $3.40 in Califor- 
nia and $3.45 and better in the North- 
west. 


APPLE PRODUCTS—Continued firm- 
ness rules in canned apples and in sauce, 
and with weak holdings now generally 
out of the pitcure, a better market is 
looked for during the first quarter of ’56. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Flood Loss Reports Incomplete — Tomato 
Juice Pack Report Corrected—Dry Beans 
Quiet—Elbertas Strong — Applesauce Strike 
Boycott Still On—Tomato Products Quiet— 
Lower Grades Beans Strengthening—Tuna 
Advances Delayed—Sardine Price Hike. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 29, 1955 


DISASTER—During the week before 
Christmas, the upper half of California, 
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southern Oregon and western Nevada, 
was visited by what weather experts 
termed a tropical storm, accompanied by 
winds of gale proportions, which resulted 
in loss of life and damage conservatively 
estimated at more than $100,000,000. 
President Eisenhower quickly declared 
the area a major disaster one and sup- 
plies and equipment came from Federal 
agencies while the storm was still rag- 
ing. The warm tropical rain melted the 
snowfall in the mountain areas up to 
the 10,000 foot level and rivers were un- 
able to handle the flood of water that 
resulted. In the lower levels rainfall was 
also heavy and smaller streams caused 
much damage. The disaster is rated as 
the greatest in California history except 
the great earthquake and fire that razed 
San Francisco in 1906. 


The canning industry is commencing to 
assess its losses but reports are far from 
complete. Fruit and vegetable canneries 
are located in many of the areas inun- 
dated by flood waters and in some in- 
stances warehouses stored the pack of 
last season have been flooded. Thousands 
of acres of orchards, especially in the 
Sacramento Valley, have been inundated 
but waters seem to be subsiding quickly 
and damage to trees may not be dis- 
astrous. Yuba City, in the heart of a 
rich cling peach growing district, a city 
with a population of about 9,000, was 
completely inundated. 


Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, California 
State Health Director, has issued a set 
of instructions for those returning to the 
stricken areas, warning that all water 
should be boiled, that canned foods 
should be washed with clear water be- 
fore opening, and that all grocery store 
stocks would be quarantined until they 
can be inspected by the State food and 
drug experts. 


Flood conditions prevailed as far south 
in California as the lower stretches of 
the San Joaquin Valley, with Visalia, 
a fruit growing and canning center, 75 
percent under water. Orchards in this 
area suffered less loss than in some other 
parts of the State. Rain is continuing at 
this writing but the crest of the flood 
has been passed as mountain snows have 
been largely melted. Rainfall in Berke- 
ley, Calif. for the season to date is about 
17 inches, against a normal of about 7.50 
inches. The normal for the full season 
is a little more than 23 inches. 


Canners are warning the trade that 
shipments of canned foods will be de- 
layed for a time. Railroad lines have 
been badly damaged, with rock slides in 
mountain areas. Passenger service was 
completely cut off at the height of the 
storm and is still on a limited basis. 


JUICE PACK CORRECTION — The 
Canners League of California is advising 
the trade to discard the Tomato Juice 
Pack Report issued under date of Decem- 
ber 17, 1955, because of an error in com- 
pilation. The revised report of the pack 
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for 1955 in actual cases by can sizes is: 


6/10—280,037 ; 24/2—2,042,020; 48/300— 
681,920; 72/8-Z—291,010; 48/Ind. Juice © 
Can (5% to 6 oz.) —1,530,486; No. 3 Cyl. 
(12/46 oz.) — 5,489,616; No. 211 Cyl. 
(48/2 oz.) —629,205, and miscellaneons— 
The total of 10,965,164 cases — 
compares with a 1954 pack of 8,668,163 — 


20,870. 


cases. 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean market remains quiet with prices 
on the down side, and canners are buy- 
ing for immediate requirements. The 
index number late in December was re- 
ported at 187.6, compared with 202.0 a 
year earlier. Small White beans have 
declined in price to $7.80 per 100 pounds, 
with No. 1 Baby Limas available at $8.10 
and Pink Beans at $6.80. 


ELBERTA PEACHES — The move- 
ment of Elberta peaches has been espe- 
cially satisfactory of late, with national 


groups covering requirements well in ad- © 


vance, This seems to be an item on which 
there is no talk about possible lower 
prices. In fact, higher prices are sug- 
gested on No. 303 and No. 2%s, espe- 
cially in fancy sliced. 


APPLESAUCE — California canned | 
applesauce is one item in the fruit list © 
that is very much in the doldrums, owing — 
to strike conditions that have plagued © 


the industry since the start of the can- 


ning season. The boycott is still on, with © 
It is estimated that © 


no end in sight. 
stocks in first hands amount to at least 
1,000,000 cases. Many distributors are 
not buying until the strike is settled and 
retailers who carry the lines of plants 
on the blacklist are being picketed. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — A rather 
light business is now being done on toma- 
to products, owing to the heavy sales by 
canners earlier in the season. Tomato 
paste and catsup are about the most ac- 
tive items, with the Government seem- 
ingly anxious to fill its needs and at top 
prices. 


GREEN BEANS—Green beans in the 
lower grades, which have been lagging 
price-wise for some time, seem to be firm- 
ing a bit. Some canners note that the 
lower grades of vegetables in general 
have been getting more attention of late 
than earlier in the season. 


FISH — Owing to rising costs, some 
Southern California independent canners 
would like to advance prices on tuna fish, 
but concede that the time may not be 
ripe for this. Most sales of late have 
been on this basis, for 4%s: Fancy white- 
meat, $12.50; fancy light meat, $11.30: 
chunk light meat, $9.75, and grated light 
meat, $7.75. Some independent packers 
have advanced prices on 1s oval sardines 
from $6.50 to $6.75 and No. 1 tall na- 
tural to $5.25. 
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